PELLY    BAY

shoving my packing case through the porch when I saw Algu-
nerk preparing his. I had asked him the day before if he meant
to go with us, and he had answered no. Now both he and his
father-in-law were making ready. One should never ask ques-
tions, and never, as Roman Horace was not the first to remark,
be astonished at anything.

We crossed the sea, this time in a straight line instead of
following the curving coast. It amused me to see how much
faster Algunerk and Shongili travelled to reach the Post than
when coming away from it. Just at sunset, one evening, I spied
land and sang out, (Nu-ana!* On the instant everything
stopped: the dogs themselves pricked up their ears, and we
stood on our sleds and stared long at the welcome sight. But
the land was still too far away for us to make it that night, and
we sought a place to camp. Finally we found an ice-crack on
the edge of which there was snow enough for our purpose, and
we raised the igloo. Nit-ana! The word is rich and fertile in
sound, like the earth itself. It made my heart swell. I had need
of it, and after the hardship of the trail I was filled with warmth
and tenderness. Nu-ana! What dreams I could have dreamt
had I not been so cold!
Next morning the weather had changed and the shore was
invisible. We tramped for four hours, the dogs pulling on the
harness against a head-wind as if they knew what was in our
minds. From moment to moment we expected land to re-
appear, but there was no sight of it. Was this another of the
Arctic's practical jokes? Or had we wandered too far to the
north and missed the coast altogether? Algunerk was leading
us, and I had said twice to Ittimangnerk that Ot-cho-kto, the
Post, was on our left; but he assured me that Algunerk was
right. No Eskimo would say that another Eskimo was mistaken.
The sun began to sink, evening fell, and of a sudden the wind
dropped, the air cleared, and land was again in sight. We
stopped.
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